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THE PASS OF THE GEMMI, AND THE BATHS OF LEUK, 


[The Pass of the Gemm1, and the Baths of Leuk. 


One of the qeoegel passes in that great chain of the 


Alps, which, branching off to the north-east from Mont 
Blanc, is separated from the main chain by the valley of 
the Rhone till it unites with it again near the St. Gothard, 
1s the pass over the Gemmi. This mountain is so called 
from the Latin word Gemini, or twins, an appellation v 
applicable to its peculiar appearance at the summit, whic 
Consists of two precisely similar peaks. The view from 
thence to the south extends over the valley of the Rhone 
into Piedmont, its principal feature being Monte Rosa, a 
mountain second only to Mont Blanc among the moun- 
tains of Europe. To the west rise the peaks of Striibel 
and Revit “re descend two enormous glaciers which 
ou. VII. 





pour their torrents into the lake of Daube, which 1s at the 
very summit of the Gemmi Pass. This lake is about a 
mile and a half in length, and half that width ; and is 
frozen during eight months of the year; but its most re- 
markable characteristic is, that though fed by several 
considerable streams from the annual yom: bs the snow 
and ice, it has no visible outlet. The probability is, that 
there exists some subterranean channel which conveys 
the water into the Dala, which afterwards joins the 
Rhone. This lake is situated about 7400 feet, nearly 
twice the height of any of our British mountains, above 
the level of the sea. 

The Gemmi is chiefly celebrated for ie eee 
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road which leads across it from Kanderstag in the canton 
of Berne, to the baths of Leuk (or Loiieche) in the 
Haut Valais. The southern side of the mountain, as is 
the case throughout the Alps, is the steepest and most 
inaccessible, and in this direction presents a perpendicu- 
lar precipice of nearly 3000 feet. i road, practicable for 
pedestrians and mules, was, in 1741, constructed by some 
Tyrolese workmen : it is cut throughout in the solid rock, 
and is continued in a perpetual zigzag from the top to 
the bottem. From the side of Leuk the traveller, on pre- 
paring for the ascent, can perceive no indication whatever 
of the road, and sees nothing but a perpendicular wall 
of rock, to all appearance quite impassable. (A faint line 
given in the drawing shows the direction of the route, but 
in reality it is totally imperceptible.) Though only prac- 
tivable for mules, this road is incontestably a superior work 
to most of the passes where carriages can be used; and 
although cut out of the bare face of the rock, there is not 
the slightest danger to be apprehended ; for a rough, but 
not the less useful, parapet of large stones, nearly breast 
high, prevents the possibility of an accident. From the 
baths of Leuk to the summit of the pass is a distance of 
about two hours’ walk, and thence to the village of Kan- 
derstag about three and a half more. 

The baths of Leuk are much celebrated in Switzerland 
for their efficacy in cutaneous diseases, and the water, 
when taken internally, is said to be very effective in cur- 
ing disorders of the stomach. are upwards of a 
dozen sources, the principal of which is consecrated (the 
Valais being a Catholic canton) to St. Laurence, whose 
image is placed immediately over the Source, whence the 
hot water flows in two chaiinels, one to supply the baths, 
the other for the use of the villagers, who are to be seen 
kneeling before the stream —e linen. The water is 
clear, without any strong flavour, but possessing a slight 
smell of sulphur. The temperature is about 41° of Réau- 
mur. It must not be supposed, that because these 
baths are much resortéd to, there are therefore the 
same accommodations to be found which we meet with in 
similar places in England. Almost everything is here 
constructed of fir, with which the sides of the mountains 
are clothed ; and at the height of nearly 5000 feet above 
the sea, in an almost inaccessible valley, where not even 
corn can grow, and whith has mote than once suffered 
from avalanches, but few luxuries can be introduced. A 
person commencitig @ course of bathing usually begins 
with half an hour a day, but gradually increases the dose 
till he arrives at eight hours, and then leaves off in the 
same proportion. 

The following extract from the Journal of a pedestrian 
traveller contains a account of the Gemmi, the baths of 
Leuk, and of the ladder-road to the village of Albinen :— 
“At nine o’clock, on a fine morning in September, I 
arrived at Kanderstag, and commenced the ascent of the 
Gemmi Pass, which for some way was very steep, but at 
length I emerged from a narrow gorge into an open pose 
about 6300 feet above the sea, where there was already 
some snow, which, of course, as the road ascended, in- 
creased indepth. Having passed some chilets (or moun- 
tain sheds), I perceived on the left the gloomy valley of 
Gastera, extending to the foot of Mont Altels, and further 
on passed over a place where the effects of an avalanche 
in 1782 were still distinctly visible. I next threaded my 
way among the débris of a mountain, which had, proba- 
bly, fallen some centuries before,—another species of the 
awful devastations to which these Alpine regions are lia- 
ble. I soon reached the Schwarrenbach, a solitary habita- 
tion, used only during summer, where I had to pay a 


small toll of half a batzen, or about three farthings, for 
the use of the road. I did not at the time, however, com- 
prehend why this toll was demanded; for, having no 
guide, and the snow, owing to a late fall, being now knee- 
deep, the road was quite invisible, and I made out my 
route entirely by the map. This dismal place is the 
scene chosen by Werner in his ‘ Le 24 Février,’ After 
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leaving this wretched place I came upon the lake of 
Daube, and as, when that was passed, I was evident} 
drawing near to the ridge of the mi, I began to look 
out for the place to descend. This place, after some little 
difficulty, I found; and I then at once perceived why the 
toll had been demanded, the whole path being made by 
blasting, and the marks of it being everywhere visible, 
Indeed descent was quite out of the question anywhere 
else, for the southern side of the mountain was quite per- 
pendicular, and I looked straight down from a height of 
nearly 3000 feet on the village of Leuk ; while along the 
valley in which it lay the eye tracked the course of the 
Dala, which rushed impetuously into the valley of the 
Rhone, on the further side of which the eternal snows of 
Monte Rosa terminated the view. The descent, once 
begun, was very rapid. I found a run down the decli- 
vity easier than a walk, and the mountain-staff, or al- 
penstock, which I carried, rendered the turning at every 
zigzag safe and easy. I never saw such prodigious icicles 
as on this occasion ; they hung from every projection; 
many, close to which { passed, were much longer than 
my own height, and some that I saw at a distance 
must have been at least twenty feet long. On a pro- 
Jecting crag I observed a ragged pine growing some- 
what horizontally and leaning over the precipice. It is 
said that a Valaisan once ascended this tree, and carried 
away its topmost bough. In this venturous attempt he 
suspended at a height of at least 2000 
feet above the valley below. When I had nearly arrived 
at the bottom of the precipice, I observed on one side of 
a steep gorge in the side of the rock a sort of sentry-box 
hollowed out of the rock, and apparently inaccessible. 
This, I was afterwards informed, was the station of a 
watchman, placed there to prevent smuggling between the 
two cantons of Berne ol Valais, and to watch sheep 
stealers, who, by a thorough knowledge of the track, con- 
trived to make their way up the mountain by a narrow 
rough gorge on one side of the lar road. The watch- 
man cannot be seen by those who descend the gorge, till 
it is too late to retreat, and the offenders are thus detected. 
When I reached the foot of the pass, and looked back, I 
could not perceive the least traces of the road by which I 
had descended, and it seemed quite astonishing to me 
that I had ever got down at all. 

“ Having procured a bed at the Maison Blanc, I pro- 
ceeded to make trial of the celebrated baths of Leuk, and 
being equipped in a rough sort of nightgown, was intro- 
duced into a square building containing four baths, in 
each of which were‘sevefal persons of both sexes. I had 
read that the young ladies were in the habit of decorating 
certain little floating tables with flowers, and of having 
books, work, &c., on them, but 1 was grievously disap- 
pointed. There certainly were several little cork tables 
floating about, and there was a young lady in the same 
bath with myself, whose chief amusement consisted in 
forcing them to the bottom, in order to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion 0 er them come up again to the top. She was 
well seconded in her attempts to kill time by a young 
gentleman who squirted the water with his fingers to a 
surprising distance, in which accomplishment he was the 
envy of all the rest. 

“ On pursuing my rambles next morning, I followed the 
course of the Dala for about a mile, when I turned to the 
left in search of the Chemin des Echelles, or Ladder- 
road, leading to the village of Albinen. Having found it, 
I ascended the rock by its means. It consists of eight 
ladders, reaching from one ledge of rock to another, by 
means of which, the rock, otherwise inaccessible, is easily 
surmounted. As the only communication between Albinen 
and the valleys to the north is by means of this extraor- 
dinary road, it is much used by the natives, who both 
ascend and descend with heavy burthens; and though it 
is often traversed by the old and infirm, and even by the 
blind, no accidents have been known to occur. 


__“ An hout’s walk through some fine pastures covered with 
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magnificent pines and larches, brought me to Albinen, 
whence a footpath conducted me to the town of Leuk and 
the valley of the Rhone.” 


MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 


Srecrmens of “alphabets for the blind” were given in 
No. 383; and, since that, several specimens of printing 
with Mr. Alston’s Roman letters, executed at the press of 
the Glasgow Blind Institution, have been forwarded to 
us. Among these is a “ Musical Catechism, with tunes, 
for the use of the Blind.” It is only justice to Mr. 
Alston (whose gratuitous and indefatigable exertions in 
the service of the Glasgow Blind Institution, and, conse- 
quently, in the cause of the blind generally, are worthy 
of all praise) to say that the superiority of his system of 
printing for the blind appears more conspicuously in his 
book of music than in the other specimens. The great 
advantage of Mr. Alston’s alphabet is in its simplicity 
and its connection with the reading of the seeing. He 
only uses capital letters (as in this WORD), cut in the 
forms of which we have given a specimen; and these 
are printed, not with ink, but by pressure. Any person, 
therefore, who can read at all must be very dull who 
could feel a difficulty in reading a book printed in raised 
capital letters. A Bible printed with them is as avail- 
able to the seeing as to the blind ; and thus where there 
is a family of which one of the members is blind, and 
who, from inability or inexpediengy, is kept at home, in- 
stead of being sent to an asylym, he or she may be 
instructed by any of the other members who possess sight, 
and who will not be put to the trouble of learning arbi- 
trary characters. - 

The often repeated objection of the sense of touch 
being impaired, is met by Mr. Alston in this way :—* It 
has been asked by many, what is to become of those ad- 
vanced in life and engaged in trade, whose sense of touch 
cannot be so acute as that of the young? My answer is, 
that just as seeing people, when advanced in life, require 
glasses to aid their sight, so must the blind have a larger 
type to suit their sense of touch.” But it may be re- 
torted, that to learn grown-up blind persons, whose hands 
are hardened by any kind of labour, to read, for the first 
time, by an embossed alphabet, would be a labour hardly 
worth the result; more good might be done by spending 
the time reading to them; and we have yet to find out 
how large the type must be made to suit the average 
number of those who, having learned to read in their 
youth, lose their delicacy of touch by labour and years— 
for a book cannot be adapted to individuals like glasses. 
After all, it may be, that printing for the blind must be 
made choice, not diffuse—regulated by quality, not by 
quantity—so that a blind person, having learned to read 
the Bible when his sense of touch was delicate, may still 
be able to read it when unable to read the same letters in 
any new combination—memory and association aiding 
the blunted sensation. 

But the blind may learn, in their youth, to read music, 
and retain the practice of it during life. It is the only 
one of the humanizing arts which they are able to enjoy, 
and there seems little reason why they should be left to 
their ear as the only medium of acquiring the art, fine 
and acute as that sense may become in the absence of 
sight. A blind man may be able to advance science, but 
he cannot witness its triumphs. He may become an 
admirable mathematician; and yet, poor and vague as 
our notions of space are, by what we see with the naked 
eye of the heavenly bodies, how much of the sublimity of 
astronomy is involved in the sight! A blind man ma 
feel as a poet, and almost describe as a poet ; but thoug 
he may scent the fragrance of a flower, he never saw its 
beauty, never looked on a landscape, nor witnessed the 
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thoroughly enjoy music—we say almost, for though the 
ear of a blind man may become more exquisite than if 
he had his sight, still, even to music is sight essential for 
its complete enjoyment. 

Mr. Alston, in the preface to his Music Book, says, 
“Music is a favourite amusement with the blind, and 
compensates, in some measure, for the absence of the 
delights of vision. Having been successful in my en- 
deavours to provide them with a literature printed in 
raised Roman letters, I considered it a desirable object 
to adapt music in an equally distinct manner to their 
touch. After a series of careful experiments, which have 
been tested in their progress, as in the former instance, 
by the blind themselves, I have produced the following 

ages, which I hope will be of service to them in cheer- 
ing them in their solitary hours. 

“ This work is not intended to supersede, but rather to 
assist, the teacher in communicating a knowledge of the 
science of music to the blind; the catechism and the 
system of notation being the same as that used by the 
seeing, blind persons may be instructed by any one pos- 
sessing a knowledge of music. 

“Should this attempt to facilitate the blind in ac- 
quiring this branch of their education prove successful, 
it will afford the amplest reward to their friend and 
well-wisher, Jonn Atston.” 

The embossed musical characters look very neat and 
distinct. The tunes appended to the catechism are only 
a few of the more simple of those which are used in reli- 
gious worship, especially in Scotland. The following is 
an extract from the questions and answers :— 

“ What is music ?” 

* Music is one of the fine arts, whose object is to com- 
municate pleasure by the sense of hearing, and consists 
of a variety of sweet sounds uttered by the human voice, 
or proceeding from a musical instrument; the former 
called vocal, and the latter instrumental music.” 

“ What is the result of the arrangement and combina- 
tion of musical sounds? ” 

“* Melody and harmony.” 

** What is melody?” 

“ Melody is a succession of simple sounds, so arranged 
as to form a tune or air.” 

“ What is harmony?” 

“ Harmony is the union of two or mox« sausical sounds 
performed at the same time, which are more or less 
agreeable to the ear, according as they are composed of 
concords and discords,” &c., &c. 





Irrigating Land in Norway.—Hay being the principal 
winter support of live-stock, and both it and corn, as well as 
potatoes, liable, from the shallow soil and powerful reflec- 
tion of sunshine from the rocks, to be burnt and withered 
up, the greatest exertions are made to bring water from the 
head of each glen, along such a level as will give the com- 
mand of it to each farmer at the head of his fields. This is 
done by leading it in wooden troughs (the half of a tree 
roughly scooped) from the highest perennial stream amon 
the hills, through woods, across ravines, along the rocky yon | 
often perpendicular sides of the glens, and from this main 
a giving a lateral one to each farmer in passing the 
head of his farm. He distributes this supply by moveable 
troughs among his fields; and in summer waters each rig 
successively with scoops like those used by bleachers in 
watering cloth, laying his trough between every two rigs. 
One would not believe, without seeing it, how very large 
an extent of land is traversed expeditiously by these artifi- 
cial showers. I have seen turnip-crops in Scotland in situa- 
tions where, in dry seasons, it might be possible to save a 
hay-crop by similar means. he extent of the main 
troughs is be J great. In oneglen I walked ten miles, and 
found it troughed on both sides: on one the chain is conti- 
nued down the main valley for forty miles.—Laing’s Rest- 
dence in Norway. 





setting of a summer’s sun. Painting, sculpture, and 
architecture are as nothing to him. But he may almost 
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{Jean Frederic Oberlin.—From a Print engraved after a Drawing by himself. | 


“ Curist1an philanthropists,” exclaims M. Steeber, in 
the preface to his Vie de J. F. Oberlin,’ “ whatever 
may be your belief, or to whatever sect you may belong, 
if you worship God in spirit and in truth, come and con- 
template the life of Oberlin—that life dedicated to picty 
and charity, to the useful arts, to science, and to the 
noblest patriotism!” A review of the leading events in 
Oberlin’s life will enable us to judge how far this eulo- 
gium is just. 

There are some resemblances in the family circum- 
stances of the Oberlins to those of the Wesleys—like cir- 
stances producing like results. In each case there was 
a father successfully struggling to maintain a large family 
on a scanty professional income; an intelligent, pious, 
and active-minded mother, devoted, in the largest and 
best sense, to her children; and sons who became dis- 
tinguished in after-life. Oberlin, the father, was master 
of the high school of Strasbourg. ‘“ He was a man,” 
says M. Steeber, “of an imposing exterior, had a well- 
instructed and communicative mind, lively in his dispo- 
sition, and of a conscientious, firm, and decided cha- 
racter.”” The mother he also describes as “ a woman of 
an agreeable figure, and of a remarkably sweet and gra- 
cious temper.” One day, while the Oberlins were at 
dinner, a grumbling neighbour came in upon them, and 
began to condole with Oberlin in having seven such met- 
tlesome boys to manage, for their;sparkling eyes pro- 
claimed that they were troublesome fellows+-as for. him- 


self, he said, he had only two, and their perverse and | 





disobedient conduct was enough to kill him. Oberlin 
appealed to his boys if they had any desire to disobey 
him, and he got a unanimous shout in his favour. “ Now, 
look you, my good neighbour,” said he ; “ if Death should 
enter here to take away one of my nine children, I should 
say to him (and here he threw his cap at the door), ‘ Inso- 
lent! do you then think I have got one too many?” — 
A notice of the life of the eldest son, J. J. Oberlin, 
may be found in any of the Encyclopedias ; he was 
between five and six years older than his brother, whose 
life has yet to find a place along with that of the learned 
professor. It is pleasing to remark that the two brothers 
were affectionately attached to each other during life, and 
that our Oberlin, after the father’s death, considered the 
Professor as the hereditary head and counsellor of the 
family. ‘ The ancient university of Strasbourg,” says 
the ‘ Journal of Education,’ (vol. i.), “ possessed at one 
time in Brunck, Oberlin, and Schweighaeuser, a trium- 
virate of learned men seldom found at one place at the 
same time.” After the Protestant Academy of Stras- 
bourg had taken the place of the university, Oberlin was 
appointed to a professorship, which he filled till his 
death in 1806. In a catalogue of his library, which wa’ 
sold after his death, he is termed “ Professeur et Biblio- 
thécaire & l’Académie Protestante de Strasbourg, Conser- 
vateur de la Bibliothéque de la Ville, Membre Corres- 
pondant de I’Institut, &c.” ; 
John Frederic Oberlin was born at Strasbourg in 
1740. Fritz, as he was termed in his vouth, was a lively, 
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hearty boy, fond of mnocent mirth and fun. He was 
partial to military spectacles, and used to frequent the 
garrison parade, his heart swelling at the sound of the 
music, and his step becoming firmer as he marched up 
and down with the soldiers. But there was no coarse- 
ness or ill-nature in his joyous disposition. Oue day in 
the market-place he saw a number of mischievous boys 
teasing a countrywoman, until, at last, they caused her to 
upset a basket of eggs which she was carrying. The 
poor woman cried at seeing the loss of her little pro- 
perty. Fritz darted forward, poured out indignant and 
severe reproaches, until the authors of the mischief slunk 
away, then, asking the woman to come home with him, 
he brought down a purse containing the savings of his 
pocket-money, which he emptied into her hand. 

From the school under his father’s care he passed to 
the university, and after a course of study chose the 
ministry as his profession. In 1762, when he was 
twenty-two years of age, he entered the household of M. 
Ziegenhagen, an eminent surgeon of Strasbourg, as tutor 
to his children. In this situation he continued three 
years; and when he quitted it he carried with him the 
love of his pupils, and retained the friendship of M. 
Ziegenhagen during life. 

Two years more were passed in his father’s house. 
During that time he was assiduous in his studies, occa- 
sionally assisting his father, and officiating as a minister. 
But he was anxiously looking out for some suitable em- 
ployment on which he might expend his energies. 
Meantime, like many other ardent young minds in a 
similar situation, he endeavoured to tie himself down to 
a severe course of study, and became more than temperate, 
almost ascetic, in his habits. But his mind was not one 
qualified to become great in the learned world. “ The 
study of languages,” said he, in a letter to his learned 
brother, “ requires a great memory, and my memory is 
a very poor one.” Nothing else occurring, his father, in 
order to gratify his ardent longings for employment, en- 
deavoured to get him made chaplain to a regiment. And 
here we might have lost sight of Oberlin, but for one of 
those circumstances which, in common language, are 
called “ accidental.” 

“The Ban de la Roche (in German, the Steinthal) 
furms a part of a range of mountains known as the Haut 
Champ, or Champ de Feu, which are detached by a deep 
valley from the eastern boundary of the chain of the 
Vosges. Nature has not been lavish of her gifts to this 
isolated canton. Its German name, which signifies the 
Valley of Stone, is expressive of its native barreuness. 
lis winter commences in September, and the snow re- 
mains undissolved till the following May. In the more 
elevated parts of the district the people say that the wife 
can carry home in ber apron all the hay which her hus- 
band has mown in along morning. To fill up the mea- 
sure of wretchedness for the few inhabitants of the canton, 
it was laid waste during the Thirty Years’ War, and again, 
after a short breathing-time, in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Thus, in the middle of the last century, the nine thousand 
acres of which the Ban de la Roche consisted did not 
afford subsistence to a hundred families, and these were 
destitute of all the comforts of civilized life.”’* 

M. Stuber, whom Oberlin called his “ excellent pre- 
(lecessor,” was pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 
Roche. He laboured with judgment and assiduity to 
ameliorate the condition of the people under his care. 
He adopted a plain and familiar style in preaching, esta- 
blished schools, founded a library, and endeavoured to 
improve the agriculture of the district. Rightly judging 
that words are not without their influence, he endeavoured 
to get the peasantry to discard the barbarous names which 
they gave their children at baptism ; and he set them 
an example himself by giving such names as Con- 
cord and Charity to his daughters. Charity died in her 

* ‘Quarterly Journal of Education,’ vol. i., p. 362, 
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youth ; and shortly afterwards, as Concord was playing 
at the door, a beggar asked for charity. The child, thus 
untowardly reminded of her loss, exclaimed, with tears 
in her eyes, “ Ah, my good man, Charity is dead!” 
While M. Stuber was endeavouring to mould his 
rough materials, he lost his wife; then his health began 
to give way, and his spirits sunk. In this state he was 
advised to accept the charge of St. Thomas’s church at 
Strasbourg. But though he felt himself unequal to the 
task of carrying on the work he had begun, he was ve 
unwilling that the work should be abandoned. He had 
given proof of his sincere intentions on a former occasion ; 
for he had left Waldbach for a better benefice procured 
for him by his friends, but on hearing that his mountain- 
 gprrer had fallen into worthless or careless hands, 
e abandoned the better benefice, and returned to the 
Ban de la Roche. Now, he was determined not to quit 
his charge until he could procure a pastor animated by 
his own spirit and better able to carry out his projects. 
In his inquiries he was told of the young man Oberlin, 
who was said to be rusting in his father’s house for lack 
of employment. He went to Strasbourg, asked an inter- 
view, was shown up stairs to a small room, where Oberlin 
was at his books, and after a short conversation Stuber 
said to himself, This is the very man I want! He in- 
vited him to Waldbach, and as Oberlin surveyed the 
poor and miserable people, their wretched poverty, and 
remarked their boorish manners, he exclaimed that it was 
thevery place forhim. The proper sanctions were obtained, 
and Oberlin was installed pastor of Waldbach in 1767. 
The situation was not a very inviting one. Stuber 
had just been able to stir the soil, and to throw in some 
seeds of improvement. The old inhabitants were dis- 
turbed in their old ways, the young were just awakened 
to a sense of their deficiencies, with a kind of withering 
conviction that they could do little to supply them. 
Stuber had become acquainted with his parishioners, and 
had succeeded in gaining their confidence. But now 
here was a stranger, 2 young mau, all bustle and activity, 
who thought he could do wonders amongst them, and 
wanted, forsooth, to turn every thing topsy-turvy. Ober- 
lin committed an error natural enough to an ardent 
young mind. He went too eagerly to work. He showed 
them their deficiencies and their wants too hastily; thus 
tacitly wounding self-complacency, and rousing up hatred 
and jealousy, until the peasantry, in their ignorant stu- 
pidity, agreed to waylay and beat him, and at another 
time to duck him in a cistern. His presence of mind 
and authoritative mildness disconce them. But he 
also saw his error, and that he must gain the hearts of 
the people before he could do any good with them. Su 
he went from house to house until the impression began 
to be general that the new pastor was, after all, not un- 
werthy of their confidence, and that he meant them well. 
Then he began his labours of amelioration with come 
prospect of success. “ The Ban de la Roche had no 
roads. The few passes in the mountains were constantly 
broken up by the torrents, or obstructed by the loosened 
earth which fell from the overhanging rocks. The river 
Bruche, which flows through the canton, had no bridge 
but one of stepping-stones. Within a few miles of this 
isolated district was Strasbourg, abounding in wealth and 
knowledge, and all the refinements of civilization. He 
determined to open a regular communication between 
the Ban de la Roche and that city; to find there a 
market for the produce of his own district, and to bring 
thence in exchange new comforts and new means of im- 
provement. He assembled the people, explained his 
objects, and proposed that pe should blast the rocks to 
make a wall a mile and a half in length, to support a 
road by the side of the river, over which a bridge must 
also be made. The peasants, one and all, declared the 
thing was impossible; and every one excused himseif 
from engaging in such an unreasonable scheme. Oberlin 
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exhorted them, reasoned with them, ap to them as 
husbands and fathers—but in vain. He at last threw a 
pickaxe upon his shoulder and went to work himself, 
assisted by a trusty servant. He had soon the support of 
fellow-labourers. He regarded not the thorns by which 
his hands were torn, nor the loose stones which fell from 
the rocks and bruised them. His heart was in the work, 
and no difficulty could stop him. He devoted his own 
little property to the undertaking; he raised subscrip- 
tions amongst his old friends; tools were bought for all 
who were willing to use them. On the Sunday the good 
pastor laboured in his calling as a teacher of sacred 
truths ; but on the Monday he rose with the sun to his 
work of practical benevolence, and marching at the head 
of two hundred of his flock, went with renewed vigour 
to his conquest over the natural obstacles to the civiliza- 
tion of the district. In three years the road was finished, 
the bridge was built, and the communication witn Stras- 
bourg was established. The ordinary results of inter- 
course between a poor and a wealthy, a rude and an 
intelligent community, were soon felt. The people of 
the Ban de la Roche obtained tools, and Oberlin taught 
their young men the necessity of learning other trades 
besides that of cultivating the earth. He apprenticed 

. the boys to carpenters, masons, glaziers, blacksmiths, and 
cartwrights, at Strasbourg. In a few years these arts, 
which were wholly unknown to the district, began to 
flourish. The tools were kept in good order, wheel- 
carriages became common, the wretched cabins were 
converted into snug cottages, the people felt the value of 
these great changes, and they began to regard their 
pastor with unbounded reverence.’’* 

Oberlin took up all the plans of Stuber with regard to 
agriculture and education, but on a more extended basis. 
In improving the agriculture of the district he attacked 
the peasantry on their own ground, and had to encounter 
all their most obstinate prejudices. “It was useless to 
reason with them ; he instructed them by example. He 
had two large gardens near his parsonage crossed by 
footpaths. The soil was exceedingly poor, but he 
trenched and manured the ground, with a thorough 
knowledge of what he was about, and planted it with 
fruit-trees. The trees flourished, to the great astonish- 
ment of the peasants ; and they at length entreated their 
pastor to tell them his secret. He explaimed his system, 
and gave them slips out of his nursery. Planting and 
grafting soon became the taste of the district, and in a 
few years the bare and desolate cottages were surrounded 
by smiling orchards. The potatoes of the canton, the 
chief food of the people, had so degenerated that the 
fields yielded the most scanty produce. The peasants 
maintained that the ground was in fault ; Oberlin, on 
the contrary, procured new seed. The soil of the moun- 
tains was really peculiarly favourable to the cultivation 
of this root, and the good minister’s crop, of course, suc- 
ceeded. The force of example was again felt, and 
abundance of potatoes soon returned to the canton. In 
like manner, Oberlin introduced the culture of Dutch 
clover and flax; and at length overcame the most ob- 
stinate prejudice in converting unprofitable pastures into 
arable land. Like all agricultural improvers he taught 
the people the value of manure, and the best modes of 
reducing every substance into useful compost. The 
maxim, which he incessantly , was, ‘ Let nothing 
be lost!” He established an Agricultural Society, and 
founded prizes for the most skilful farmers. In ten 
years from his acceptance of the pastoral office in the 
Ban de la Roche, he had opened communications be- 
tween each of the five parishes of the canton and with 
Strasbourg, introduced some of the most useful arts into 
a district where they had been utterly neglected, and 
raised the agriculture of these poor mountaineers from a 
barbarous tradition into a practical science.” 

* «Quarterly Journal of Education.’ 
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He carried the samme energy and the same enlarged 
spirit into the mental education of the people. He 
stands out conspicuously and honourably as the founder 
of infant schools. Stuber had built a school-house—but 
it was a hut constructed of unseasoned logs, was soon in 
a ruinous condition, and was yet the only school-house of 
the five parishes. The people, however, were unwilling 
to be at the trouble and expense of building another, 
Oberlin applied to his friends at Strasbourg for contri- 
butions, took on himself the responsibility, and soon a 
new school-house was completed at Waldbach. In a few 
years the inhabitants voluntarily came forward to erect 
school-houses in each of the other four parishes. Oberlin 
introduced an improved system of education, established 
prizes for masters and scholars, printed school-books, and 
gave the people an almanac, in the preface of which he 
said :— 

“In your common almanacs you find and pay fora 
number of incomprehensible things ; for others absolutely 
useless ; and for others contrary to the commands of God, 
such as pragnostics of the weather, nativities, predictions 
from the planets according to birth-days, lucky and un- 
lucky days, or good or bad omens. This new almanac 
is divested of such nonsense.” 

Oberlin had scarcely been settled at Waldbach before 
he felt the necessity and importance of being married. 
Whilst he was anxiously considering how and where he 
might get a wife who would have intelligence and spirit 
to aid him in his plans of usefulness, without being de- 
terred by the ignorance and squalor around her, his 
cousin, accompanied by his sister, paid him a visit, the 
former having been ordered to the mountains for her 
health. Oberlin and his cousin were married in 1768. 
She proved a worthy and affectionate wife. Her death, 
in 1783, was a severe trial to her husband, who cherished 
her memory to the close of his useful life. Besides 
other domestic trials, such as the death of his eldest son, 
a fine manly youth, who had joined the French army, 
and was killed in 1793, aged 21, Oberlin did not 
escape, what no man who takes an active part in society 
can possibly escape, misrepresentation. He was accused 
of favouring an emigration from Alsace and Lorraine, 
which rendered him for a time an object of suspicion to 
the authorities ; and he was also accused of sheltering 
some of the proscribed individuals who fled, during the 
revolutionary reign of terror, to the Ban de la Roche. 
He certainly did protect some of those unhappy indi- 
viduals, at a considerable risk to himself; but his motives 
were the promptings of humanity, not of political zeal. 
One day a gendarme paid a domiciliary visit to his house: 
Oberlin conducted him from room to room with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity, but when he came to his bed-room, he 
said, with a smile, “ Do you wish to enter here? There 
is no greater cause of suspicion than me!” The gen- 
darme apologised, ascribed his rudeness to the rigour of 
his instructions, and retired. One of the proscribed, on 
whose head a price had been set, was in hiding in the 
bed-room, and thus escaped under shelter of Oberlin’s 
equivoque. 

But he incurred a greater danger in 1794. He and a 
friend, the pastor of the adjoining village of Rothau, who 
had imbibed his spirit, and was carrying on the work of 
improvement with him, were arrested under a general 
order. They were carried to Selestadt ; but while other 
clergymen who were arrested were consigned to prison, he 
and his friend were allowed to reside at an hotel,” ana 
they dined at the table d’hdte with the adménistrateurs 
of the district. These troubles showed what a change 
had passed over the people, who, when he came first 
among them, looked at him with scowling eyes, and even 
intended to do him bodily harm. Now they were dis- 
tressed about their dear pastor: one of the testimonials of 
the municipality affirmed, that since he had become 
vastor of Waldbach he had devoted “all that he had 
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and all that he is” to promote their temporal and oo 
ritual welfare. The fall of Robespierre set him and his 
friend free from the arrest, and restored them to their 
yarishioners. 

After the death of Oberlin’s wife, his children were 
left to the care of a servant, Louisa Schepler. This 
woman never overstepped the respect of a servant, and 
yet devoted herself to her service with all the zeal and 
affection of a dutiful child. At one time she wrote to 
him, “ Do not, I entreat you, give me any more wages ; 
for as you treat me like your child in every other respect, 
[ earnestly wish you to do so in this particular also. 
Little is needful for the support of my body. My shoes 
and stockings and sabots will cost something, but when 
I want them, I can ask you for them, as a child applies 
to its father.” 

The last twenty-six years of Oberlin’s life (from 1800 
till his death) were spent in the enjoyment of the love of 
his parishioners and the respect of friends and strangers. 
Nor was his example without its influence, as the memoirs 
of Felix Neff testify. But though Oberlin became old, 
he never became idle. He continued to work while it 
was called to-day. He had less occasion indeed to exert 
himself as his vigour decayed, for what he had planted 
was ripened all around him into fruit. His word, too, 
had the force of law, for his character forbade opposition ; 
his grey hairs were not merely “a crown of glory,” but 
the badge of his patriarchal authority. “The people of 
the Ban de la Roche for eighty years had been in dispute 
with the seigneurs about the rights of forest, to which 
each party laid claim. The dispute was carried on, 
sometimes with furious violence, but habitually with ex- 
pensive litigation. In 1813 Oberlin persuaded his flock 
to come to an accommodation, which should at the same 
time have respect to the claims of the owners, and secure 
a due portion of their own proper privileges. He con- 
vinced them that this ruinous contest was the scourge of 
the country, and that it was the duty of all men to live 
in peace. The parties agreed to an accommodation ad- 
vantageous to both sides; and the pen with which the 
deed of pacification was signed was solemnly presented 
to him by the mayors of the canton.” While he was 
thus promoting “the things that make for peace,” he 
saw capital coming into the country, and the population ra- 
pidly inereasing in numbers and in comfort. The art of 
weaving silk ribbons was introduced by Mr. Legrand of 
Basle, a wealthy and philanthropic manufacturer, who, 
oa a visit to the Ban de la Roche, had been struck by 
the contrast between the natural sterility of the soil and 
the cheerful happiness and agreeable manners of the 
people. 

But the time drew on when this good man should die. 
For five years before his death he suffered considerably 
from infirmity, and often wished, if it was God’s will, 
that he should receive his dismission. But at last death 
did come; Oberlin died on the Ist of June, 1826; his 
end was tranquil and happy. When he came to 
Waldbach, it was a place where Crabbe might have 
found ample scope for the exercise of his stern, literal, 
faithful pencil—he left it a scene where Wordsworth 
might delight to meditate. His grave-stone in the 
“churchyard among the mountains” records the simply 
expressive fact, that he was for “ fifty-nine years the 
Father of the Ban de la Roche.” 


EDUCATION IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tur island of Owhyhee, the largest of the Sandwich 
[ lands, where Captain Cook lost his life not quite sixty 
vears ago, was then the abode of a savage people, of 
whose language we were wholly ignorant, whose usages 
we know but little of, and whose very existence was unsus- 
pected but a few months previous to that unfortunate 
event. It has since been frequently visited by Euro- 


peans and Americans, many of whom have resided there 
for years. The savages have shown considerable intelli- 
gence ; they have been instructed in many of the arts of 
civilized life ; they have evinced a remarkable disposition 
to adopt some of the political institutions of Europe ; 
and one of their kings not many years ago paid a visit to 
England for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the customs of @ civilized nation. In the year 1821 
the members of a Protestant mission imparted to the 
people of these islands a knowledge of letters, taught the 
art of writing to such as were willing to learn it, and 
have so extensively diffused through the country the 
valuable acquisition, that almost all the chiefs and great 
numbers of the common people are now able to write 
readily and even elegantly. Shortly after this a printing- 
press was established on one of the islands, portions of 
the Old and New Testaments were translated into the 
language of the people, and between the time when writ- 
ing was introduced and the close of the year 1834 twenty- 
seven different publications were printed in the hitherto 
unknown tongue. All these works were of course the 
productions of Europeans, or of Americans of European 
descent, and were mostly translations from English. 
That some of them at least were of considerable extent, 
and that large numbers were printed, may be judged 
from the fact that 36,640,920 pages were published in 
that interval. Since then the press has not been idle : in 
the course of the year 1835 twelve publications were pro- 
duced, chiefly educational ; among these were, ‘ Primary 
Lessons for Children,’ ‘ Colburn’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic,’ the complete New Testament, and a vocabulary of 
the language. : 

The ‘ Vocabulary of the Hawaiian Language’ is an 
interesting work, as helping to lay the foundation of a 
literature which we are confident will spring up among 
a numerous and intelligent people, who have shown 
themselves so eager to participate in the advantages of 
civilization, and yet too wise and independent to allow 
their teachers to become their masters, as has been done 
in some other islands of the great Pacific, where the 
same instruction has been communicated. It is tl + first 
attempt of the kind that promises to be a lasting benefit. 
True it is that grammars and dictionaries have been com- 
piled for the use of several aboriginal tribes of America, 
many of them learned and valuable performances ; but 
the races for whose use they were intended seem to shun 
civilization and to receive instruction with reluctance : 
they are moreover gradually disappearing before the 
white man. The only work we have seen comparable 
with the present is the vocabulary of the language of the 
Tonga (or Friendly) Islands, inhabited by a race of men 
similar in many respects to the people of the Sandwich 
Islands, which was printed in London several years ago : 
but that work was made from memory by a single indi- 
vidual residing in England, and although very creditable 
to the compiler, is necessarily inferior to a work produced 
in the country by the joint efforts of several persons well 
acquainted with the language, and aided by direct com- 
munication with the best informed natives. 

The‘ Vocabulary of the Hawaiian Language’ is somewhat 
extensive: it consists of 132 puges of octavo; but it is 
confessedly imperfect, and the compiler, the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, master of the high school of Lahaina, regrets 
that the immediate want of some such work for the pur- 
poses of tuition induced the necessity of publishing it 
without allowing time to consult intelligent natives on the 
orthography and definitions of the words inserted. The 
materials at the —s of Mr. Andrews were two voca- 
bularies, written by missionaries who resided on the 
island previous to 1830; to which he added all the words 
that he knew himself, or had seen in any letters or other 
documents written by natives. 

In the year 1831 a high school or college was esta- 
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immediate object of “training up and qualifying teachers 
for their school duties ; toteach them theoretically and prac- 
tically the best methods of communicating instruction to 
others ; together with a knowledge of the arts, usages, 
and habits of civilized life, with all their train of social 
blessings.” These are the words of a pamphlet printed 
at Lahaina in June, 1835. 

The school is placed under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee com of six individuals, amongst whom are 
one principal and two assistant-teachers. Scholars are 
admissible at any age between twelve and twenty-five 
years. One hundred and ten students were in the 
school in 1835, and the number was expected to increase 
annually. Arrangements were made for the admission 
of 50 new students every year; a proportion to betaken from 
each island, according to its population. Some idea may 
be formed of the extent to which primary education has 
already spread in these islands from the quantum of 
knowledge required of each candidate before he can be 
admitted into the college. The regulation says—“ Every 
scholar, before he enters the school, shall sustain an ex- 
amination before the instructors in reading, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and topographical geography.” Un- 
less the instructors are satisfied with a very small amount 
of proficiency, if fifty persons can be found every year 
able to pass a satisfactory examination on those points, 
the fact is equally creditable to the teachers and the 
taught ; always remembering that the use of letters was 
utterly unknown by the natives ten years before the esta- 
blishment of the college. The term of education is to 
be four years in all ordinary cases, but may be extended 
to a longer period with the concurrence of the teachers. It 
may also be abridged in case of incapacity or misconduct. 

The course of study pursued in the college 1s seen in 
the following statement ; and really, if the actual results 
be at all commensurate with the appearances on paper, 
if many students acquire a proficiency in the subjects 
professedly taught, which we see no reason to question, 
the fact is of the most interesting nature, and the pheno- 
menor. will be exhibited of a people starting, almost ina 
day, from the condition of illiterate savages to that of an 
intelligent and cultivated community. 

The following is a programme of the course of study : 

“ First Year: Arithmetic, geometry and trigonometry, 
Hawaiian grammar; languages for a select class. 

“Second Year: Mathematics, embracing algebra ; navi- 
gation and surveying, history ; languages for a select class. 

“Third Year : Mathematics continued, natural philo- 
sophy, moral philosophy ; languages for a select class. 

“Fourth Year: Astronomy, chemistry, moral philosophy 
continued, church history ; languages for a select class.” 

The kind of discipline to be maintained is detailed in 
the laws of the college. All the students must reside in 
the neighbourhood of “the school, and must attend regu- 
larly to the duties of each day, and to religious instruc- 
tion on Sundays. All the aiden are to be dressed in 
a uniform suit, of the make and material pointed out by 
the teachers. Manual labour shall form part of the 
business of the school. The whole body meet every da 
before sunrise, and begin with prayer’; twice a week all 
unite to receive biblical instruction, including the archz- 
ology and geography of the Bible; once a week they 
shall exhibit compositions in their own language. Their 
other studies shall be at times not fixed by the laws, but 
determined by the teachers for the time being. Literary 
societies within the school for mutual improvement are 
encouraged : two public examinations of the progress 
made by each student shall be held every year, and three 
vacations are allowed. 

The price of tuition is ten dollars per annum, and this 
may be paid either in money or in shake fur the benefit 
of the school; an important regulation in so young a 
community, where specie is necessarily rare and labour 
valuable. 
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The teaching of grammar by foreigners to natives 
seems an odd arrangement; but in such an incipient 
state it is found nevertheless to be very feasible. The 
language of a people without a written character is ne- 
cessarily vague and changeable, and the knowledge of 
some sort of grammatical plan is requisite to give cer- 
tainty and uniformity. Of such a plan, without instrue- 
tion, these people have no idea. A systematic grammar 
has been for some years in preparation ; but we are not 
aware that it is yet printed, and the compiler probably 
waits until some native may be found learned enough to 
undertake the editing of such a work. The language, in 
its roots and grammar, is like the other dialects of the 
great Polynesian group, which are spoken in the scat- 
tered islands extending through 70 degrees of latitude, a 
space as great as that from England to beyond the 
centre of Africa. It is one of the simplest of them all, 
and, from the softness of its sounds and abundance of 
vowels, has been not unaptly termed infantine: it is 
most extraordinarily deficient in consonants, having only 
seven, h, k, 1, m, n, p, w.* | When they pronounce fo- 
reign words, many of which they have adopted, their 
attempts are much like those of children : thus gold they 
call cola ; barley, pa-le; tobacco, paka; a knife, nipa. 
In such words, however, the writers of their books have 
retained the origival consonants, both to denote the 
foreign origin of the words and to make a distinction to 
the eye at least, if not to the ear. Thus the English 
word marry, which, with the institution itself, has been 
adopted, is written ma-re, though pronounced ma-le, 
which, when so written, means to spit. In the same 
manner the name of Ruth, which is pronounced Luka is 
written Ruta, to distinguish it from Luke. 

The compiler of the Hawaiian grammar, in an essay 
on the language, gives a view of the difficulties he has 
found in his progress. The principal ones are the want 
of documents as authorities and examples, the great 
vagueness aud diversity of the forms of speech in differ- 
ent places, and even in different individuals in the same 
place ; the unskilfulness of the natives who are appealed 
to as guides, and their disposition to accommodate their 
language to the idioms and ignorance of the persons they 
converse with. fhe best authorities are found to be the 
letters of chiefs written to each other, the laws or charges 
delivered to the people, and the addresses of the people to 
their chiefs. ‘In all these documents the best language 
would naturally be chosen, and there would be no temp- 
tation to use foreign words or idioms, which they are so 
apt to slide into. Perhaps one of the best guides would 
be the ancient national poetry of the islands, which is 
very copious, and frequently recited : much of this has 
been written, and we have seen some specimens which 
evince considerable spirit and feeling. We shall conclude 
this article with a literal translation of a short piece on the 
creation of the island of Owhyhee. 


* Born was the island, 
It budded, spraug up, it increased, blossomed, and expanded, 
It blossomed on the top, it became Owhyhee. 
Owhyhee became an island, 
The land was loose, Owhyhee trembled, 
It waved in the air, the earth waved, 
By Akea it was fixed, 
Fast by the roots the island and the earth was fixed, 
Fast in the air, by the right hand of Akea, 
Fast was Owyhee fixed. 
Owyhee became an island, 





* This is according to Mr. Andrews, the master of the high 
school. According to Ellis, they have also b, d, r, t, and v; but 
the r seems to. be confounded with the I, and the t with the k : he 
himself writes the definite article both ta and ka. Threlkeld, in 
the alphabetic system, p. 3, of his Australian Grammar, gives 
the same letters as Andrews, with the addition of r, 
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